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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether 
the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
in  special  public  school  classes  is  significantly  correlated 
with  their  intelligence,  achievement,  language  ability,  and 
behavior.     The  sample  consisted  of  30  children,  ages  7-1 
to  10-6,  enrolled  in  a  special  public  school  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed.     The  investigator  administered  the 
following  instruments  to  each  childi     the  Information, 
Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Picture  Completion,  and  Block 
Design  Subtests  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children}  the  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Testj  and  the 
Auditory-Vocal  Automatic,  Auditory-Vocal  Association,  • 
Auditory  Decoding,  and  Vocal  Encoding  Subtests  of  the 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities.     The  socio- 
economic status  of  the  children's  families  was  determined 
with  the  revised  occupational  measure  of  the  Warner  Scale, 
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The  classroom  teacher  completed  the  Behavioral  Dimensions 
Rating  Scale  for  each  child.     The  four  characteristics 
measured  by  this  scale  are  agqressive/actinq  out,  with- 
drawn, tense/anxious,  and  irresponsible/inattentive, 
Pearson  Pr oduct-liHoment  correlations  were  computed  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  intelligence,  achievement, 
language,  and  behavior  and  between  the  educationally 
relevant  variables  to  one  another,     No  cause-effect  relation- 
ships were  implied  because  correlations  do  not  support 
inference  of  causality. 

The  children  in  the  present  sample  were  generally 
from  lower  class  families  on  the  basis  of  the  occupational 
measure  of  the  Warner  Scale,     They  were  also  of  signifi- 
cantly lower  intelligence,  achievement,  and  language  ability 
than  normal  children  at  comparable  age  levels,     Although  no 
correlations  significant  at  the  5  percent  level  of 
confidence  were  obtained  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
the  educationally  relevant  variables,  intelligence, 
achievement  and  language  were  positively  related  to  socio- 
economic status  whereas  the  behaviors  were  negatively 
related  to  it.     Highly  significant     positive  inter correlations 
were  found  between  intelligence,  achievement,  and 
language  and  between  aggressive/acting  out,  tense/anxious, 
and  irresponsible/inattentive  behavior.  Significant 
negative  correlations  were  obtained  between  age  and 
achievement  and  between  aggressive/acting  out  behavior 
and  achievement.     The  behaviors  were  positively  related 
to  one  another  and  negatively  to  intelligence,  achievement, 
and  language. 
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It  was  concluded  that  emotionally  disturbed  children 
are  far  behind  their  regular  class  peers  in  terms  of 
academic  performance  and  that  they  fall  further  behind  as 
they  progress  through  the  elementary  grades.     This  factor 
implies  the  importance  of  early  identification  and  appropriate 
remedial  instruction  techniques  with  the  disturbed 
school  age  population. 

The  significant  negative  correlation  between  aggres- 
sive/acting out  behavior  and  achievement  indicates  that 
the  higher  the  child's  academic  achievement,  the  less 
aggressive  he  tends  to  be.    This  implies  the  need  for 
children  to  achieve  and  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
achievement  experiences  as  a  means  to  eliminate  inappro- 
priate behavior.     The  vast  ramifications  of  this  concept 
for  the  efficient  management  of,  and  remediation  procedures 
with,  disturbed  children  so  that  they  may  function  optimally 
in  the  regular  educational  mainstream  are  evident. 
Successful  academic,  perf ormance  could  become  the  major 
therapeutic  technique  used  to  ameliorate  the  behavior 
problems  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
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CHAPTER  GKZ 

THE  PROaLEfVi 

The  spGcial  education  of  children  with  emotional  and 
social  adjustment  problems  is  a  comparatively  new  dimen- 
sion of  the  total  public  school  movement.    Research  efforts 
to  analyze  the  numerous  classroom  variables,  teacher  chara- 
cteristics and  nature  and  needs  of  the  pupils  in  these 
programs  are  continuously  groyjing  in  number,  level  of 
sophistication  and  significance  for  everyday  classroom 
application.     However,  much  intensive  work  must  be  done 
In  order  to  bring  the  realm  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
education  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted 
children  in  line  with  that  of  regular  education. 

The  social  and  psychological  background  factors  per- 
taining to  the  learning  characteristics  of  "normal"  public 
school  children  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  over 
several  decades.     Of  particular  prominence  has  been  the 
quantity  of  literature  concerning  the  correlation  between 
the  socioeconomic  status  of  a  child's  family  and  specified 
measures  of  educational  attainment.     Cf  greater  significance 
has  been  the  general  consistency  of  the  findings  of  such 
studies. 

In  general,   lower  class  children  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  school  in  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic  than  are 
middle  class  children  ....     The  same  methods 
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and  materials  will  not  teach  most  lower 
class  children  to  read  and  write  (Cohen, 
1969,  p.  8). 

In  contrast  to  this  situation,  no  research  to  date 
has  dealt  with  the  correlation  between  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted 
children  in  special  public  school  programs  specifically 
for  these  children  and  certain  educationally  relevant 
characteristics.     Such  data  would  have  implications  for 
educational  programing    and  would  be  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  techniques  to  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  behavioral  adjustment  and  the  highest  possible 
academic  achievement. 

Several  investigations  have  been  made  of  populations 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above.     Harris  (1961)  compared 
200  boys  who  had  been  referred  to  the  Illinois  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Research.     One  hundred  had  been  referred 
primarily  for  learning  problems  and  the  other  100  had  been 
referred  primarily  for  reasons  such  as  bedwetting,  ner- 
vousness, and  difficulty  in  making  friends.     Both  groups 
of  boys,  ages  7-16,  were  considered  to  be  emotionally 
disturbed  and  were  of  at  least  average  intelligence, 
Harris  observed  that  learning  difficulties  were  significantly 
related  to  low  socioeconomic  status. 

White  and  Charry  (1966)  defined  school  disorder  as 
learning  difficulties,  social  difficulties,  emotional 
disturbances,  deviant  or  antisocial  behavior,  or  any 
combination  thereof.     Their  subjects  were  pupils  referred 
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for  tha  first  time  to  the  school  psychologist  during 
the  1962-1963  school  year.     They  studied  2866  such  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  in  contrast  to  the  total  school 
age  population  of  95,000  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,     They  found  that  their  samplei     (a)  was  repre- 
sentative in  socioeconomic  status  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, (b)  was  judged  to  be  of  lower  intelligence  on  the 
basis  of  combined  group  intelligence  quotient  (IQ)  scores, 
(c)  showed  a  correlation  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
IQ  of  .41,  (d)  had  a  ratio  of  lower  to  upper  achievement 
levels  of  3il,  and  (e)  showed  a  peak  of  referrals  in 
grades  K-3  and  in  the  age  range  of  six  to  ten  years. 

"Action  selectivity"  was  defined  as  variables  operating 
in  the  chain  of  actions  of  school  referral  that  would  result 
in  subpopulations  created  by  the  actions,  that  would  in 
turn  lead  to  differential  action  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 
The  school  staff  as  compared  to  the  parents  referred  a 
group  lower  in  IQ,  socioeconomic  status,  and  achievement, 
and  composed  of  more  males.     Action  selectivity  appeared 
to  be  operating  before  the  pupils  entered  the  chain  of 
actions,  in  the  choice  of  procedures  for  diagnosis  in  the 
diagnostic  impressions,  and  at  the  end  in  terms  of  recom- 
mendations.    "It  appeared  as  though  a  hierarchy  emerged, 
based  upon  variables  relevant  to  school  performance  ...  in 
which  the  cream  got  mental  health  services,  and  the  butter- 
milk got  educational  services"     (Cohen,  1969,  p.  81). 

Goldstein,  Cary,  Chorost,  and  Dalack  (1970)  studied 


94  boys,  aaes  6  to  12,  referred  by  their  teachers  for 
placement  in  classes  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
in  the  Syracuse  public  schools.     Socioeconomic  status  was 
found  to  be  related  positively  to  intellinence ,  achievement 
test  scores,  and  report  card  grades  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic.    The  correlations  of  father's  occupation  and  educa- 
tion taken  separately  suggested  that  occupation  was  the 
more  important  variable. 

Present  Study 
The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  deterrtiine 
whether  the  socioeconomic  status  of  children  already  placed 
in  special  public  school  classes  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  children  is  significantly  correlated  with  their 
intelligence,  achievement,  language  ability,  and  behavior. 
Individual  assessment  cf  each  of  these  variables  will  be 
made  by  the  examiner  or  classroom  teacher  for  each  of  the 
subjects.     Results  will  provide  valuable  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  educational  needs  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  from  different  socioeconoroj  c  levels  can 
be  met  utilizing  identical  methods  and  programing    for  all, 
or  whether  these  must  be  varied  to  a  certain  extent  depending 
upon  the  socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  the  children. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
The  review  of  the  literature  will  be  divided  into 
two  major  sections:     literature  pertaining  to  normal 
children  and  literature  pertaining  to  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.     The  former  will  be  further  subdivided 
into  socioeconomic  status  and  each  of  the  folloiuingi 
intelligence,  achievement  -  reading  and  arithmetic,  language, 
and  behavior.     The  latter  will  be  further  subdivided  into 
intelligence,  achievement,  language  and  behavior.  The 
latter  section  will  contain  research  involving  socio- 
economic status,  whenever  possible,  and  also  relevant 
studies  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Literature  Pertainino  to  Normal  Children 
Socioeconomic  Status  and  Intelligence 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  literature  lends  sup- 
port to  the  hypothesis  that  children's  intelligence  quotients 
correlate  positively  with  the  socioeconomic  status  of  their 
families.     In  reviewing  97  studies,  Loevinger  (1940)  found 
an  average  correlation  of  ,40  between  test  intelligence  of 
children  and  the  occupational  level  of  their  fathers.  Over 
20  years  later.  Hunt  (1961)  stated  that  a  varied  environment 
and  a  variety  of  stimuli  during  early  development,  conditions 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  middle-class  than  in  lower-class 
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homes,  are  conducive  to  higher  utilization  of  a  child's 
intellectual  potential  than  impoverished  and  monotonous 
environments . 

fHaddy  (1943)  studied  319  sixth-grade  pupils.  Her 
results  showed  a  reliable  difference  in  intelligence  of 
children  from  differing  occupational  groups.  Children 
from  homes  of  professional  families  averaged  16.1  points 
in  intelligence  above  children  from  semi-skilled  families. 
She  also  noted  that  whereas  children  of  professional 
families  living  in  economically  poor  neighborhoods  had 
slightly  lower  intelligence  scores  than  the  average  of  the 
professional  group,  the  reverse  was  true  for  children  of 
semi-skilled  families  living  in  wealthier  areas. 

Sewell  and  Ellenbogen  (1952)  found  highly  significant 

relationships  between  children's  mean  measured  intelligence 

on  the  California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  fflaturity  and 

social  status  as  measured  by  father's  occupational  level, 

parents'  educational  attainment  level,  and  the  prestige  of 

the  family  in  the  community.     This  was  the  case  for  all 

public  and  parochial  elementary  school  children  in  a 

Wisconsin  county  for  urban,  rural-nonf arm,  and  farm  families. 

To  the  writers  this  constitutes  unmistakable 
evidence  that  social  status  differentials  in 
measured  intelligence  exist  within  the  urban, 
rural-nonf arm  and  farm  components  of  the 
population  of  a  predominantly  rural  county 
(p.  616). 

Few  significant  differences  were  found  when  the  mean  measured 
Intelligence  of  children  in  the  same  relative  categories  of 
social  status  was  compared  across  population  groups. 
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These  findings  are  further  evidence  that 
the  intelligence  differentials  are  not 
primarily  associated  with  residence, 
but  are  more  properly  considered  to  be 
related  to  social  status  (p.  616)t 

Estes  (1953),  in  studying  80  children,  40  of  upper 
and  40  of  lower     socioeconomic  status,  reported  that  intelli- 
gence scores  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
(wise)  vary  with  socioeconomic  level  in  respect  to  magnitude! 
that  is,  the  upper  socioeconomic  group  was  superior  to 
the  lower  socioeconomic  group.     Heber  (1956)  reported 
that  children  who  show  considerable  deviation  in  IQ  from 
the  group  also  deviate  in  social  status  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  IQ  deviation. 

Laird  (1957)  compared  the  UISC  performance  of  60 

elementary  school  boys  from  professional  and  semi-skilled 

families.    She  found  greater  differences  in  scores  on  the 

Verbal  and  Full  Scale  than  on  the  Performance  IQs, 

One  can  be  fairly  certain  that  in  Full  Scale 
•   IQs  the  two  groups  differ  in  intelligence 
classification,  the  P  group  being  classified 
as  'Bright  Normal'  and^the  S  group  as 
'Average."    Therefore,  it  seems  necessary 
to  refute  the  hypothesis  that  two  groups 
of  boys,  drawn  from  two  different  socio- 
economic levels,  will  show  similar  perfor- 
mance on  the  Wise  if  they  are  similar  in 
age,  residence,  school  attendance,  family 
unit,  race,  nationality,  physical  status 
and  health  (p.  105) . 

Two  further  studies  led  to  similar  conclusions.  Schmuck 
and  Schmuck  (1961)  found  children's  intelligence  scores  to 
correlate  positively  with  father's  occupational  level, 
Anderson  (1962)  reported  that  the  Lor ge-Thorndike  yields 
scores  which  are  highly  related  to  the  social  class  of  the 
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pupil's  family.     Higher  social  status  is  associated  with 
higher  mean  IGs  on  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  factors  of 
the  test.     There  was  no  evidence  that  pupils  of  lower  class 
status  are  more  effective  on  non-verbal  than  verbal  items. 

Schwebel  and  Bernstein  (1970)  studied  the  effects  of 
impulsivity  on  the  performance  of  16  lower  class  boys  on 
four  Wise  subtests:     Similarities,  General  Comprehension, 
Block  Design,  and  I^azes.     (Vleasurement  was  made  under  two 
conditions  of  test  administration,  the  standard  one  and 
one  in  which  an  imposed  latency  period  was  included.  The 
boys  generally  did  better  in  the  latter  condition.  The 
authors  concluded  that  impulsiveness  can  significantly 
affect  performance  on  intelligence  tests. 

Several  studies  examined  other  factors  pertinent  to 
socioeconomic  status  and  intelligence.     Reid  and  Schoer 
(1966)  surveyed  87  male  fourth-graders  whose  IQs  were 
between  90  and  110.     All  were  assigned  to  upper,  middle 
or  lower  class  socioeconomic  status  based  on  the  education 
and  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household.  Reading 
achievement  was  determined  by  the  administration  of  the 
Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills.     The  scaled  scores  on  the  sub- 
tests were  the  criterion  measures  used  in  the  data  analysis. 
For  both  the  Verbal  and  Performance  scales  separately, 
the  main  effect  for  social  class  was  not  significant  nor 
were  any  interactions  involving  social  class.  Reading 
achievement  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  scores 
on  three  Uerbal  Scale  Subtests  and  one  Performance  Scale 
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Subtest:    Arithmetic,  Similarities,  Digit  Span,  and  Picture 
Completion,  respectively. 

Chase  (1970)  found  that, among  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-  graders,  children  from  different  socioeconomic  classes, 
who  get  the  same  scores  on  the  Ctis  Level  3eta  Form  EW, 
tend  to  answer  the  same  items.     Burnes  (1970)  compared 
black  and  white  boys  from  lower  class  and  upper-middle  class 
homes  to  determine  group  patterns  on  the  WISC.    Lower  class 
subjects  of  both  races  obtained  significantly  lower  subtest 
scores.    A  few  differences  in  the  patterns  were  found  between 
socioeconomic  groups,  but  not  between  races. 

Mitchell  (1956)  compared  the  factorial  structure  of 
cognitive  functions  for  high  and  low  status  groups.  Essen- 
tially the  same  factors  were  identified  for  both  groupsi 
Number,  Verbal  Meaning,  Space,  Word  Fluency  and  a  General 
Test  factor  for  which  all  the  general  ability  tests  had 
high  loadings.     However,  the  organization  of  mental  abilities 
was  found  to  be  much  less  differentiated  for  the  low  status 
group. 

Socioeconomic  Status  and  Achievement 

An  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  socioecono- 
mic status  and  achievement  reveals  that  the  findings  of 
studies  done  25  and  30  years  ago  have  been  reconfirmed  many 
times  in  more  recent  work.     A  definite  correlation  between  the 
two  variables  has  been  shown  to  exist. 

Shaw  (1943)  studied  280  pupils  in  the  fourth  through 
eighth  grades  in  the  Sheldon,  Iowa  Public  Schools.     He  found 
a  correlation  of  .41  between  scores  on  the  Sims  Score 
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Card  (a  measure  of  socioeconomic  status)  and  Stanford 
Achievement  educational  quotients  (EC's),    The  correlation 
between  average  grade  and  Sims  Score  Card  was  .38,  With 
tested  intelligence  partialed  out,  a  coefficient  of  ,27  • 
was  obtained  between  Sims  Scores  and  EQs,     "Cn  the  whole, 
evidence  is  obtained  of  a  fairly  substantial  relationship 
between  socio-economic  status  and  academic  achievement" 
(p.  200). 

Havighurst  and  Janke  (1944)  surveyed  all  the  ten- 
year-old  children  in  a  midwestern  community.  Their 
instruments  were  the  Stanf ord-3inet ,  Wechsler-Bellevue , 
Iowa  Silent  Reading,  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board,  Minnesota 
Mechanical  Assembly  (modified)  and  Chicago  Assembly  Test 
for  Girls.     They  reported  that  despite  occasional  individual 
deviations  from  group  patterns,  children  of  higher  family 
social  status  tended  to  do  better  on  all  of  the  tests  than 
children  of  lower  social  position.     Children  from  the  lowest 
social  class  were  lower  in  all  the  abilities  measured. 

Cough  (1946)  studied  127  sixth-grade  public  school 
children  in  Minnesota.     His  correlations  between  status  and 
achievement  test  scores  were  clustered  near  .30,  except  in 
arithmetic  where  the  correlation  was  .07.     He  concluded  that 
in  his  sample  socioeconomic  status  had  a  slight  positive 
relationship  to  academic  achievement. 

Curry  (1962)  reported  that  as  intellectual  ability 
decreases,  the  effect  of  economic  and  social  conditions  on 
scholastic  achievement  increases  greatly.     His  observations 
were  based  upon  investigation  of  360  sixth-grade  British 
children. 
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PIcDermott ,  Harrison,  Schrager,  and  Wilson  (1965) 
observed  that  among  blue-collar  families,  twice  as  many  of  the 
children  from  the  skilled  group  were  doing  "well"  or  "very 
well"  academically;  whereas  twice  as  many  of  the  children 
from  the  unskilled  group  were  doing  "very  poorly"  or 
"failing."     (viiller  (1970)  has  stated  that  environmental 
conditions  which  seem  to  retard  children's  school  achieve- 
ment tend  to  be  more  associated  with  lower  occupational 
categories  than  with  higher  ones. 

Socioeconomic  status  and  reading  achievement.  Milner 
(1951)  found  that  among  first-grade  children  higher  reading 
ability  is  related  to  higher  family  social  status  and  lower 
reading  ability  is  related  to  lower  family  social  status, 
A  Pearson  correlation  of  .86  was  obtained  between  the 
family's  Index  of  Social  Characteristics  and  language  IQ 
as  measured  on  the  California  Test  of  Hflental  Maturity. 

Granzow  (1954)  compared  underachievers ,  normal  achievers, 
and  overachievers .     He  concluded  that  underachievers  in 
reading  come  from  homes  of  lower  socioeconomic  status. 
Children  from  lower  socioeconomic  environments  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  reading  disabilities  than  do  children 
from  higher  socioeconomic  backgrounds      (Pasamaneck  & 
Knoblock,  1958{  Sexton,  1961j  Buder,  1966), 

Hill  and  Giammatteo  (1963)  reported  a  high  correlation 
between  socioeconomic  level  and  reading  achievement.  The 
means  for  the  status  groups  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
showed  that  the  high  socioeconomic  group  by  grade  three  is 
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eight  months  ahead  of  the  low  group  in  vocabulary  achieve- 
ment.    In  reading  comprehension  achievement  the  range  be- 
tween groups  was  nine  months.     The  individual  areas  of 
reading  when  related  to  socioeconomic  status  showed  62 
out  of  64  subtests  areas  favoring  children  from  the  high  socio- 
economic group.     Lovell  and  Woolsey  (1964)  found  that  social 
class  affects  reading  attainment  when  the  whole  range  of 
reading  ability  is  considered. 

Chandler  (1966)  did  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  on  reading  disability  and  socioeconomic  status. 
He  concluded  that  although  there  is  a  good  indication  of 
a  definite  relationship  between  these  variables,  several 
"significant"  questions  will  have  to  be  answered  before 
some  of  the  socially  oriented  correlates  of  reading  dis- 
ability can  be  resolved.     For  example,  "Isn't  the  IQ  test 
basically  an  achievement  test?"  and  "Could  not  socially 
disadvantaged  children  have  the  ability  to  learn  and  yet 
show  up  poorly  on  standardized  tests"  (p.  19)? 

Mortenson  (1968)  administered  the  Clymer-Barrett  Pre- 
Reading  Battery  to  1500  first-graders  and  found  that  differ- 
ential performance  on  pre-reading  discrimination  tasks  was 
closely  associated  with  socioeconomic  backgroundi  however, 
it  could  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  any  one  occupational 
level  within  a  particular  socioeconomic  level.  fHortenson 
interpreted  his  results  to  imply  that  no  single  pre-reading 
program  is  appropriate  for  children  from  all  socioeconomic 
classes.     Children  from  the  lower  levels  need  a  great  deal 
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of  practice  in  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  but 
experiential  background  physical  and  emotional  health  and 
general  interest  in  learning  to  read  are  some  of  the  other 
factors  which  need  to  be  assessed  in  order  to  plan  indivi- 
dual programs  of  reading  instruction. 

Further  evidence  of  the  significant  correlation  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  reading  achievement  was  presented 
by  Hanson  and  Robinson  (1967)  with  first-,  second-,  and 
third-graders;  and  Cakland  (1969)  and  Miller  (1970)  with 
first-graders. 

Socioeconomic  status  and  arithmetic  achieyement.  Unkel 
(1966)  studied  918  children  in  grades  one  to  nine  in  the 
Syracuse  and  Worcester  public  schools.     In  general,  the 
arithmetic  achievement  of  children  of  comparable  mental 
ability  was  affected  by  socioeconomic  status,  with  the  pupils 
in  the  high  socioeconomic  group  attaining  the  highest 
achievement  and  pupils  in  the  low  group  attaining  the 
lowest  level  of  achievement. 

Montague  (1964)  found  a  significant  difference  in  scores 
made  on  an  inventory  test  of  arithmetic  concepts  between 
kindergarten  children  of  high  and  low  socioeconomic  status. 
Pattison  and  Fielder  (1969)  gave  a  test  which  was  especially 
devised  to  measure  the  underlying  concepts  of  numbers  as 
opposed  to  the  ability  to  remember  number  names.  Among 
the  114  children  ages  five  years  to  six  years  and  five 
months,  those  from  middle  class  backgrounds  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  those  from  the  lower  class.     The  authors 
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believed  that  their  data  make    "  ...  it  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  children  from  varying  socioeconomic  levels  will 
need  varying  instructional  activities  during  the  kindergarten 
year"  (p.  83) .  ■  , 

Hill  and  Giammatteo  (1963)  found  a  full  six-month  dif- 
ference in  arithmetic  skills  and  an  eleven-month  difference 
in  problem-solving  ability  among  223  third-graders  of  high 
and  low  socioeconomic  status.     A  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  two  arithmetic  teaching  methods  on  1800  third-graders 
of  different  socioeconomic  levels  was  made  (Passy,  1964). 
There  were  significant  differences  at  the  ,05  level  between 
the  various  socioeconomic  groups  regardless  of  which  pro- 
gram of  instruction  was  used. 

Additional  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a 
positive  relationship  between  arithmetic  achievement  and 
socioeconomic  status  was  given  by  Keough  (i960)  in  his 
study  of  eighth  grade  students  and  Cleveland  and  Bosworth 
(1967)  in  their  work  with  sixth-graders. 
Socioeconomic  Status  and  Language 

Several  different  facets  of  the  concept  of  language 
have  been  examined  with  respect  to  socioeconomic  status. 
Templin  (1957)  in  a  study  of  480  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  eight  found  that  test  scores  on  oral  vocabulary 
of  high  socioeconomic  children  were  superior  to  those  of 
low  status  children.     Hill  and  Giamatteo  (1963)  reported 
a  correlation  of  .84  between  vocabulary  scores  and  socio- 
economic rating. 
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In  studies  investigating  the  structural  components  of 
spoken  language  used  by  children  of  differing  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  the  syntactical  organization  of  standard 
English  in  low  socioeconomic  status  children  was  generally 
found  to  be  inferior  bo  that  of  the  higher  status  children 
(McCarthy,  1954j  Loban,  1963;  Deutsch,  1963).  Maturity 
of  sentences  and  greater  length  and  variety  of  expression 
at  earlier  ages  was  characteristic  of  higher  socioeconomic 
status  children  (Deutsch,  1963;  Burnes,  1970).     It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child's  lack 
of  oral  communication  competency  in  standard  English  tends 
to  become  greater  with  age      (Deutsch  &  Brown,  1964), 

Fifty  middle  class  and  50  lower  class  black  kinder- 
garten boys  were  administered  a  battery  of  eight  instruments 
designed  to  assess  specific  information  processing  abilities 
(Ryckman,  1967).     The  major  differentiating  characteristic 
was  found  to  be  general  language  ability.     It  has  also  been 
stated  that  the  intellectual  development  of  middle  class  chil- 
dren is  a  function  of  their  greater  linguistic  ability 
(Bernstein  1960,  1961). 

Worley  and  Story  (1967)  studied  40  first-graders  to 
determine  to  what  degree  children  of  low  socioeconomic  status 
differ  from  those  of  high  socioeconomic  status.     The  diff- 
erence in  language  facility  as  measured  on  the  nine  subtests 
of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguis tic  Abilities 
(McCarthy  &  Kirk,  1961)  was  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level  of  confidence.     A  mean  difference  of  14  months  was 
found  between  the  high  and  low  status  groups. 
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Howard,  Hoops,  and  OlcKinnon  (1970)  inv/estigated  the 
effect  of  socioeconomic  status  upon  selected  communication 
skills  of  198  kindergarten  children.     A  portion  of  the 
Pre-School  Inventory  and  four  subtests  of  the  ITPA  were 
administered  on  an  individual  basis.     The  Auditory-Vocal 
Automatic,  Auditory-Vocal  Association,  Auditory  Decoding, 
and  Vocal  Encoding  subtests  were  chosen,  because  collectively 
they  seem  best  to  assess  the  ability  of  a  child  to  organize, 
understand,  and  express  his  ideas  about  familiar  objects 
and  situations  in  a  meaningful  way  (f^cCarthy  &  Kirk,  1961)^ 
Significant  differences  between  the  high  and  low  socioeconomic 
groups  were  found  on  the  Auditory-Vocal  Automatic  and  the 
Vocal  Encoding  subtests.     However,  even  on  the  other  two 
subtests,  the  lower  the  socioeconomic  status,  the  lower 
the  score.     The  relative  pattern  of  ability  remained  consistent. 

Uhl  and  Nurss  (1970)  investigated  socioeconomic  level 
styles  in  solving  reading-related  tasks  of  211  second-grade 
children  in  Atlanta.     For  the  upper-middle  socioeconomic  level 
(SEL)  children  the  ITPA  was  largely  a  measure  of  vocabulary; 
whereas  for  the  low  SEL  children  it  measured  a  combination 
of  immediate  memory  and  vocabulary.     The  greatest  similarity 
between  the  two  SEL  groups  was  in  the  visual  factor  and  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  language  factor.     The  authors 
hypothesized  that  the  low  level  of  language  functioning  and 
the  non-standard  American  dialects  of  the  SEL  Southern 
children  appeared  to  have  hindered  their  performance  in 
several  areas.     This  has  implications  for  the  teaching  of 
reading . 
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5ocio8conomic  Status  and  Behavior 

Over  the  years  a  variety  of  populations  has  been 
sampled  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  behavior  characteristics.  Fifty 
children  from  homes  of  high  socioeconomic  status  who  had 
been  referred  to  the  Washington  Child  Guidance  Clinic  were 
compared  to  a  control  group  of  50  children  from  dependent 
homes  from  the  same  source  (Pisula,  1937).     Some  of  the  out- 
standing differences  between  the  two  groups  were  that  the 
former  showed  more  school  maladjustments,  more  problems 
based  on  "submissive"  traits,  fewer  problems  based  on 
"aggressive"  traits,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  "faulty 
habit"  problems, 

Maddy  (1943)  found  that  children  from  professional 
homes  scored  higher  on  dominance,  extroversion,  and  emo- 
tional stability.     Whereas  the  girls  of  the  semi-skilled 
families  rated  consistently  lowest,  among  boys  the  only 
reliable  difference  was  on  extroversion.     Differences  on 
attitude  tests  showed  a  tendency  for  the  children  of  semi- 
skilled workers  to  have  a  greater  number  of  worries  than  chil- 
dren of  the  professional  group. 

Kvaraceus  (1944)  compared  the  parents  of  761  juveniles 
referred  to  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau  with  parents  in 
the  community  with  regard  to  occupations.  Significantly 
fewer  parents  of  the  sample  population  were  earning  a  living 
in  the  professions,  by  working  as  proprietors,  clerks,  sales 
personnel  and  craftsmen.     Significantly  larger  proportions 
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were  factory  employees,  W.P.A,,  other  laborers,  and 
domestic  servants.  ^ 

 Heintz  (1949)  studied  222  eighth-graders  at  Rochester 

Junior  High  School  in  Minnesota.     Class  status  was  measured 
on  the  Sims  Score  Card  Form  C,  adjustment  was  measured  on 
the  Symonds~Block  Student  Questionnaire,  and  intelligence 
on  the  Terman-WcNemar  Test  of  (viental  Ability  Form  C.  Heintz 
reported  that  the  relationship  of  status  to  adjustment  was 
definite.     Although  the  differences  between  classes  were 
not  statistically  great,  the  direction  of  this  relationship 
was  always  the  same.     "  ...  the  chances  are  that  the  lower 
class  youngster  will  have  more  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself 
to  curriculum,  the  social  life,  and  the  administration" 
(p.  291).    He  will  have  somewhat  less  of  a  chance  of  adjusting 
normally  to  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupils. 

Phillips  (1962)  found  first  and  second  order  inter- 
actions between  sex,  social  status  and  anxiety  with  regard 
to  achievement  among  adolescents.     Burchj^nal,  GardnexL^-amL 
^iiawkes  (1958)  worked  with  a  sample  of  256  elementary  school 
children  from  Iowa,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  was  administered  and 
socioeconomic  status  was  based  upon  father's  occupation 
and  educational  level  of  fathers  and  mothers.  Significant 
differences  were  found  among  the  children's  total  adjustment 
scores  with  children  from  higher  levels  being  better  adjusted. 
Personality  inferiority  means  were  also  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  the  same  direction.     In  eight  of  the  other  analyses 
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of  children's  mean  scores  where  the  differences  were  not 
significant,  the  ranking  of  the  means  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion     as  the  significant  differences.     Father's  occupation 
proved  to  be  the  best  indicator  of  expected  adjustment. 

Additional  evidence  was  found  by  Sewell  and  Haller 
(1959)  among  1462  fourth-  through  eighth-  grade  children 
to  the  effect  that  those  of  lower  class  status  rank  somewhat 
below  middle  and  upper  status  children  on  personality  tests. 

Aggression  appears  to  be  found  more  often  among  lower 

class  children.     According  to  Goldstein  (1955)  i 

In  low  socio-economic  areas  it  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  child's  needs  will  be  thwarted  or 
only  partially  met.     In  some  underprivileged 
homes  where  there  are  working  parents,  crowded 
living  conditions,  poor  diets,  unhealthy  play 
conditions,  etc.,  it  is  not  possible  to  meet 
all  of  the  child's  needs  which  are  necessary 
for  healthy  growth.     In  an  attempt  to  have  these 
needs  satisfied  the  child  often  adopts  a  more 
destructive  type  of  aggression  as  part  of  his 
behavior  pattern,  resulting  very  often  in  anti- 
social behavior  ...  children  living  in  a  low  socio- 
economic neighborhood  are  more  likely  to  have 
greater  feelings  of  hostility  then  children 
from  other  neighborhoods  (p.  21), 

WcKee  and  Leader  (1955)  in  studying  112  three-  and 
four-year-olds  of  low  and  middle  socioeconomic  status 
found  that  aggression,  defined  as  intent  to  injure  one's 
peer,  is  more  common  among  the  lowsr  middle  class  groups. 
In  a  study  of  third-graders  in  an  entire  county  encompassing 
the  full  range  of  socioeconomic  groups,  Toigo  (1965) 
found  a  weak  but  significant  relationship  between  social 
status  and  aggression  at  the  individual  level.     In  general, 
the  children  from  families  of  lower  status  exhibited  higher 
levels  of  aggression.     A  weak  relationship  was  also  observed 
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between  the  classroom  status  level  and  its  characteristic 
level  of  aggression.    Again,  the  relationship  was  in  a 
negative  direction.     Furthermore,  "  ...  the  lower  status 
children  appeared  to  be  the  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  overall  trend  ncted  when  both  status  and  aggression 
were  examined  with  respect  to  the  classes  as  statistical 
units  ..."  (p.  259).     Among  lower  status  children,  the 
greater  the  concentration  of  them,  the  more  aggressive  they 
were.     However,  among  upper  status  children,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  lower  status  children,  the  less  overall 
aggression  they  displayed. 

Three  additional  findings  with  regard  to  social  class 
and  factors  affecting  behavior  are  noteworthy  here. 
Hollingshead  and  Redlich  (1958)  reported  that  lower  class 
children  are  usually  sent  to  psychotherapy  by  educational, 
law  enforcement,  or  some  other  form  of  authority,  whereas 
middle  and  upper  class  families  usually  brought  their 
children  for  treatment  voluntarily.     Furthermore,  McDermott 
et  al.  (1965)  in  surveying  263  children  evaluated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Children's  Psychiatric  Hospital 
found  that  those  from  unskilled  families  were  seen  as  pre- 
senting a  significantly  greater  problem  in  school;  however, 
referrals  for  professional  treatment  were  made  at  later 
stages  than  for  children  from  skilled  families.  Westman, 
Rice, and  German     (1967)  did  a  follow-up  of  130  nursery 
school  children  of  middle  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Of 
these  youngsters,  78  percent  who  showed  low  early  adjustment 
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later  sought  mental  health  services.     The  authors  attributed 
a  high  correlation  between  low  high  school  adjustment  and 
the  use  of  mental  health  services  to  the  strong  relation- 
ship between  academic  and  emotional  adjustment. 

Finally,  Baker  and  Wagner  (1965)  did  a  thorough  review 
of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  socio- 
economic status  and  mental  illness  in  children.  Their 
closing  words  arei 

...  the  pattern  of  distribution,  the  pathways 
for  perpetuation  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
proliferation  of  mental  illness  among  the 
different  social  classes,  may  prove  disturbing 
to  many  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
battened  on  the  popular  notions  that  'mental 
illness  respects  no  social  boundaries'  and 
'intelligence  has  nothing  to  do  with  mental 
illness.'     Obviously  such  views  are  in  need 
of  factual  reconstruction;  for  indeed  not 
only  are  there  class-related  distributions 
of  total  cases  but  in  addition  lower  classes 
...  are  stricken  in  the  main  by  more  serious 
forms  of  psychopathology  (psychoses), 
whereas  the  upper  classes,  when  afflicted, 
demonstrate  the  milder  forms  (neuroses) 
in  most  cases  (p.  535). 

Summary  of  the  Findinos  Pertaining  to  Normal  Children 

An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  regarding  the 
relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and  certain 
specified  educationally  relevant  variables  has  revealed  the 
followingi 

!•    There  appears  to  be  a  positive  correlation  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  intelligence. 

2.    There  appears  to  be  a  positive  correlation  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  both  reading  and  arith- 
metic achievement. 
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3.  There  appears  to  be  a  positive  correlation  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  language  ability. 

4.  Lower  class  children  tend  to  show  more  anxiety 
toward  school  and  tend  to  be  more  aggressive 
than  middle  class  childrent 

These  observations  have  been  made  following  the  investi- 
gation   of  many  different  samples  utilizing  numerous  different 
instruments.     The  correlations  have  often  been  found  to  be  not 
only  positive  but  also  significant.     The  implications  of  the 
findings  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  varying  socio- 
economic levels  have  been  spelled  out  by  several  of  the  authors. 
Literature  Pertaining  to  Elmotionally  Disturbed  Children 
Very  few  studies  to  date  have  dealt  with  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  emotionally  disturbed  children.     The  literature  in 
this  section  will  therefore  pertain  primarily  to  the  educationally 
relevant  variables!     intelligence,  achievement,  language,  and 

behavior  patterns. 
I ntelligence 

When  the  Ulechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  has  been 
used  with  emotionally  disturbed  children     to  measure  intelligence 
and  to  determine  achievement  levels,  verbal  and  performance 
scores  have  been  compared.     Foster  (1959)  found  upon  testing 
44  delinguents  with  a  mean  age  of  15  that  their  performance 
IQ  (PIQ)  was  98.3  compared  to  a  Verbal  IQ  (VIQ)  96.3. 
This  difference  was  not  significant.     Fisher  (1961)  observed 
that  mean  PIQ  was  significantly  greater  than  mean  VIQ 
in  white  and  fflexican  American,  but  not  black  adolescent 
sociopaths.     He  states  that  most  authors  in  discussing 
their  conflicting  results  feel  that  the  other  investigators 
had  not  used  enough  rigor  in  their  criterion  of  sociopathy» 


Camp  (1966)  examined  the  relationship  between  electroenceph 
alographic      (EEC)  status  and  intelligence  test  performance 
(wise  scores)  of  139  nondef ectiva ,  acting  out  and  delinquent 
children.     The  girls  tested  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  standardization  population  but  the  boys  showed  a 
significantly  larger  proportion  with  PIQ  VIQ  than  the  stan- 
dardization population.    There  were  no  significant  differences  • 
for  either  sex  in  groups  with  abnormal  EEGs  and  those 
with  normal  and  borderline  EEGs.     Turner,  Mathews,  and 
Rachman  (1967)  reported  that  the  retest  reliability  of  the 
Wise  is  satisfactory  when  used  with  psychiatric  groups. 

Two  studies  have  been  done  using  short  forms  of  the 
Wise  with  emotionally  disturbed  children.     Enburg,  Rowley, 
and  Stone  (1961)  reported  that  a  few  subtests  of  the  WISC 
may  be  used  to  assess  the  intellectual  functioning  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  without  greatly  reducing 
the  reliability  of  the  obtained  quotient.     When  the  number  " 
of  subtests  was  increased,  the  correlated  values  obtained 
were  also  increased. 

The  WISC  records  of  147  emotionally  disturbed  children 
ages  6-0  to  15-11  with  a  Full  Scale  of  70  to  148  were 
rescored  according  to  an  abbreviated  schedule  (Yudin,  1966). 
Correlations  between  this  form  and  the  full  administration 
ranged  from  ,76  on  Picture  Completion  to  ,94  for  Block 
Design.     The  correlations  for  the  Verbal,  Performance  and 
Full  Scale  IQs  were  .95,   .93,  and  .97,  respectively. 
AchievRfnent 

Several  studies  have  been  done  to  determine  achievement 
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levels  of  emotionally  disturbed  children.     It  has  generally 
been  Found  that  these  youngsters  score  higher  in  reading 
than  in  arithmetic  and  that  their  achievement  levels  in 
both  subjects  are  beloui  expectations  when  chronological 
and/or  mental  age  are  used  as  bases  for  making  such  judg- 
ments (Tamkin,  1960;  Stone  i  Rowley,  1964;  Roberts,  Bullock, 
i  Brown,  submitted  for  publication,  1972). 

Shimota  (1964)  found  almost  one-third  of  a  sample  of 
74  hospitalized  disturbed  adolescents  disabled  in  reading 
when  reading  disability  was  defined  as  tested  skill  25 
percent  or  more  below  grade  expectation  based  on  age  and  IQ. 
However,  Motto  and  Lathan  (1966)  reported  that  children  who 
remained  in  a  hospital  school  in  excess  of  ten  months  bene- 
fitted from  their  educational  experience  at  the  level  expected 
for  their  mental  ages,  while  those  who  attended  for  shorter 
periods  of  time  did  not. 

Wolf  (1965)  compared  children  diagnosed  as  functionally 
emotionally  disturbed  with  their  siblings.     No  significant 
differences  in  scholastic  grades  were  observed,  although 
the  disturbed  group  received  significantly  lower  effort 
grades.     Only  neurotic  and  personality  disordered  children 
were  included  in  this  study, 

Robins  (1966)  traced  the  adult  social  and  psychiatric 
outcomes  of  524  child  guidance  clinic  patients  and  compared 
them  with  the  adult  social  and  psychiatric  status  of  100 
normal  school  children  of  the  same  age,  sex,  neighborhood, 
race  and  IQ.     "The  clinic  group  had  a  very  low  level 
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of  school  achievement,  even  considering  the  low  socio- 
economic status  from  which  they  came"  (p.  28).     The  child's 
own  behavior,  his  father's  sociopathy  and  alcoholism,  and 
the  family  breadwinner's  occupation  best  predicted  how  far 
children  went  in  school. 

Literature  concerning  the  academic  achievement  of 
juvenile  delinquents  has  shown  consistent  findings.  "If 
we  do  not  help  the  'deprived'  6  year  olds  likely  to  encounter 
reading  problems,  we  may  end  up  with  delinquent  15  year 
olds  ..."  (Havighurst,  1959,  p.  55).     This  statement  implies 
the  need  for  early  identification  of  the  deprived  child 
followed  by  a  special  program  for  him  to  teach  the  "mastery 
of  the  art  of  reading"  (p.  55), 

Research  by  Margolin,  Roman,  and  Harari  (1955) 

suggested  that  7500  children  appearing  in  court  yearly 

were  in  need  of  specialized  remedial  help.     In  order  to  go 

about  this  they  suggested  thati 

First,  children  with  learning  difficulties  must 
be  identified  and  aided  long  before  their  malad- 
justment in  school  results  in  a  well-established 
pattern  of  truancy  and  subsequent  delinquency. 
Second,  the  schools  must  recognize  that  children 
from  low  socioeconomic  environments  are  basically 
different  from  midale-class  children.  This 
means  that  we  cannot  expect  them  to  learn  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  middle-class  child  nor 
with  the  same  curriculum  (pp.  34-35). 

Dinitz,  Kay,  and  Reckless  (1957)  compared  potentially 
delinquent  with  potentially  nondelinquent  boys  on  intelli- 
gence, reading  and  arithmetic  achievement. 

The  authors  suspect  that  negative  attitudes 
towards  school  and  other  social  institutions 
may  account  for  the  poorer  showing  of  poten- 
tially delinquent  boys  ...  at  this  threshold 
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age  for  involvement  in  official  delin- 
quency in  American  cities,  namely  twelve 
years  or  sixth  grade  in  school  (p.  136). 

Pupils  living  in  the  more  desirable  census  tracts  scored 

significantly  lower  on  delinquency  indices  but  significantly 

higher  on  IQ  and  school  achievement  measures. 

Language 

A  review  of  the  literature  in  this  area  reveals  two 
studies  having  implications  for  educational  programing 
for  children  with  emotional  problems.     An  intervention 
curriculum  was  designed  to  initiate  six  youngsters  at  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys  into  methods  of  learning  in 
schools  (ninuchin,  Chamberlain,  &  Graubard,  1967).  All 
the  subjects  were  of  the  lowest  social  class  as  defined  by 
Warner  and  had  been  placed  at  the  center  for  aggressive 
and    antisocial  behavior.     Ten  sequentially  arranged  lessons 
focused  on  communication  and  clarifying  the  process  and 
mysteries  of  the  classroom.    As  a  result  of  the  program, 
the  children's  attention  span  increased  and  the  quality  of 
their  verbal  replies  improved;  however,  these  effects  dimi- 
nished as  time  passed  without  special  help.     The  authors 
statet 

...  (1)  that  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  the 

cognitive  communicative  style  of  these  children 
could  be  reversible,   (2)  that  educational  reme- 
dial intervention  with  this  population  could 
be  carried  successfully  with  children  much 
older  than  4  years,  and  (3)  that  we  should 
study  changes  over  a  period  of  time  before 
•  assuming  that  they  are  integrated  in  the 
child's  new  way  of  learning  (p.  558). 

Graubard  (1967)  studied  35  children  who  had  been  placed 
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by  the  court  in  a  residential  treatment  center  For  anti- 
social behavior,    Most  of  their  families  received  public 
assistance  and  had  two  or  more  children  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  some  type  of  delinquent  behavior.     Normal  intel- 
ligence was  established  through  administration  of  the 
Wise  and  reading  achievement  at  one  year  below  expectancy 
through  administration  of  the  metropolitan  Achievement 
Test.     The  ITPA  was  then  given  because  reading  was  viewed  as 
a  communication  process,     most  of  the  deficits  were  in  the 
integrational  area  and  in  the  visual  motor  channel.  "The 
deficit  at  the  Auditory  Vocal  Automatic  was  quite  marked 
and  could  profoundly  influence  reading  specifically  and 
school  in  general"  (p.  365). 
Behavior 

According  to  Haring  (1963)  i 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  one  who, 
because  of  organic  and/or  environmental 
influences,  chronically  displaysi     (a)  inability 
to  learn  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  his  intel- 
lectual, sensory-motor  and  physical  developmenti 
(b)  inability  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate 
social  relationships  J   (c)  inability  to  respond 
appropriately  in  day-to-day  life  situations! 
and  (d)  a  variety  of  excessive  behavior  ranging 
from  hyperactive,  impulsive  responses  to 
depression  and  withdrawal.     Although  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  the  above  behavioral 
dimensions  in  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
the  key  to  the  eventual  diagnosis  of  this 
condition  is  the  chronicity 'of  these 
symptoms  (p.  291). 

Clusters  of  behaviors  displayed  by  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  been  identified  in  several  studies.  Peterson 
(1961)  took  teacher  ratings  of  58  clinically  frequent 
problems  for  831  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
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children.    Four  factor  analyses  revealed  a  tendency  to 
express  impulses  against  society  uihich  was  called  "conduct 
problem,"  and  a  variety  of  elements  suggesting  low  self- 
esteem  and  social  withdrawal  referred  to  as  "personality 
problem." 

Morse,  Cutler,  and  Fink  (1964)  did  a  survey  of  public 
school  classes  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially 
maladjusted  children  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
part  of  this  study  teachers  were  given  a  list  of  140 
behavior  descriptions  and  were  asked  to  check  the  items 
reflecting  the  problems  of  each  pupil.     Then  they  were  to 
rank  each  child's  most  severe  problems.     The  most  fre- 
quently occurring  problems  as  viewed  by  classroom  teachers 
werei     lacks  self-confidence,  unable  to  concentrate,  needs 
prodding,  feels  inferior,  poor  self-control,  and  argues. 
The  next  nine  behaviors  in  order  of  total  frequency  of 
mention  werej     easily  upset,  short  attention  span,  teases, 
fearful,  disorganized  in  work,  angers  easily,  defiant  of 
authority,  restless,  and  blames  others. 

Quay,  Morse,  and  Cutler  (1966)  reviewed  a  number  of 
studies  in  which  Peterson's  (l96l)  behavior  rating  scale 
had  been  used.     Three  factorially  independent  dimensions 
accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  variance  of  the 
interrelationships  among  the  problem  behaviors.  Quay, 
Morse,  and  Cutler  used  Peterson's  scale  on  the  data  from 
the  441  children  in  the  Morse,  Cutler, and  Fink  (1964) 
survey.     Three  factors  rotated  accounted  for  76  percent 
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of  the  variance.     Factor  one  was  the  conduct  problem  or 
unsocialized  aggressive  riimension,  with  the  largest  loadings 
on  behaviors  such  as  defiant,  uncooperative,  boisterous, 
etc.     Factor  two,  inadequacy-immaturity,  loaded  on  sluggish- 
ness, laziness,  inattentiveness ,  etc.     Factor  three, 
personality  problem,  was  composed  of  behaviors  such  as 
inferiority  feelings,  fearfulness,  depression,  etc. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  present  group  of  children, 
the  inadequacy-immaturity  dimension  accounted  for 
a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  the  variance 
than  is  usually  the  case  suggests  that  children 
displaying  these  behavioral  characteristics  are 
perhaps  more  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
special  classes  than  are  children  whose  behavior 
is  more  anxious  and  withdrawn  ....     Despite  a  lack 
of  overt  aggression,  such  children  are  less  able 
to  function  in  a  regular  classroom  than  are  the 
more  neurotic  children  (p.  300), 

Bullock  and  Brown  (1972)  identified  four  factors  as 

being  representative  of  behaviors  exhibited  by  emotionally 

disturbed  children  in  special  public  school  classes. 

Factor  I  is  best  described  as  aggressive/ 
acting  out.     The  behavior  pattern  represented 
by  this  factor  is  one  of  fighting,  threatening 
and  generally,  socially  aggressive  behavior. 
Factor  II  represents  a  behavioral  pattern 
characterized  best  as  withdrawn.  Typically 
this  individual  plays  alone,  is  shy,  timid,  self- 
conscious,  reluctant  and  passive.     Factor  III 
is  a  representation  of  a  tense/anxious  pattern 
of  interaction  with  no  other  concomitant 
problems.     Factor  lU  represents  an  irrespon- 
sible/inattentive pattern  of  interaction 
related  to  rule  breaking  which  may  account 
for  an  individual's  inability  to  meet 
situational  expectations  (pp.  32-33), 

Summary  of  the  Findings  Pertainino  to  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  regarding 

certain  specified  educationally  relevant  variables  has 
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revealed  the  followingi 

1,  The  Wise  is  a  reliable  instrument  for  use  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

2,  When  considering  either  mental  age  or  chronological 
age,  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement  levels  are 
below  expectation. 

3,  Deficits  have  been  found  in  the  language  ability 
of  juvenile  delinquents  in  residential  settings. 

4,  No  studies  have  been  done  to  determine  the  language 
ability  as  measured  by  the  ITPA  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  special  public  school  classes. 

5,  Clusters  of  behavior  patterns  exemplified  by  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  have  been  identified. 

6,  No  studies  have  investigated  socioeconomic  status 
of  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted 
children  in  special  public  school  classes  and 
its  relationship  to  intelligence,  achievement, 
language  ability,  and  behavior. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
THE  DESIGM 
Definition  of  Terns 
Emotionally  disturbed  children  -  children  who  have  been 

placed  in  special  public  school  classes  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  on  the  basis  of  educational  and  medical  diag- 
noses . 

SocioBconomic  status  -  the  social  and  economic  level  of  a 
family  as  derived  from  the  occupational  measure  of  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics # 
Intelligence  -  the  level  of  intellectual  functioning  of 
a  child  as  measured  by  the  combined  Scaled  Score  of 
five  of  the  Ulechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  sub- 
testsi     Information,  Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Picture 
Completion,  and  Block  Design. 
Achievement  -  the  level  of  academic  attainment  as  measured 
by  the  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  sub- 
testsi     mathematics,  Reading  Recognition,  Reading 
Comprehension,  Spelling,  and  General  Information. 
Language  Ability  -  a  child's  skill  in  organizing,  under- 
standing and  expressing  his  ideas  about  familiar  objects 
and  situations  as  measured  by  the  Auditory-Vocal  Auto- 
matic, Auditory-l/ocal  Association,  Auditory  Decoding  and 
Vocal  Encoding  Subtests  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho- 
linguistic  Abilities, 
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Behavioral  Characteristics  -  a  child's  tendency  to  be 
aggressive/acting  out,  withdrawn,  tense/anxious,  or 
irresponsible/inattentive  as  measured  by  the  Behavioral 
Dimensions  Rating  Scale, 

Hypotheses 

Null  Hypothesis  I 

Hot  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
specified  educationally  relevant  variables. 

Corollary  a.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  intelligence. 

Corollary  b.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  achievement. 

Corollary  c.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  language  ability. 

Corollary  d.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  behavioral  characteristics. 
Null  Hypothesis  II 

Hgi     There  is  no  significant  relationship  among 
emotionally  disturbed  children  between  specified  educationally 
relevant  variables. 

£orollar_)^.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  betwoen  intelligence 
and  achievement. 
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Corollary  b.    There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  intelligence 
and  language  ability. 

Corollary  c.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  intelligence 
and  behavioral  characteristics. 

Corollary  d.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  achievement 
and  language  ability. 

Corollary  e.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  achievement 
and  behavioral  characteristics. 

Corollary  f.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  language 
ability  and  behavioral  characteristics. 

Corollary  o.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  different 
behavioral  characteristics. 

Corollary  h.     There  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  age  and  other 
educationally  relevant  variables. 

Wethod 

The  Gateway  School  in  Orlando,  Florida  is  a  special 
public  school  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  two  programs  are  housed  within  different  sections  of  a 
single  complex  and  are  maintained  separately. 
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The  Gateway  School  was  selected  by  the  investigator 
as  the  site  for  the  present  study  because  all  the  elementary 
school  age  children,  who  have  been  diagnosed  on  the  basis 
of  educational  and  medical  evaluations  to  be  emotionally  • 
disturbed,  and  who  are  in  special  public  school  classes 
for  such  children  in  Orange  County,  attend  classes  at  this 
location. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  the  30  children  ages 
7-1  to  10-6  in  the  program  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.     The  younger  children  were  chosen  for  investi- 
gation because  the  same  instruments  may  be  used  for  all 
the  children  at  these  levels  in  order  to  determine 
intelligence,  achievement,  language  ability,  and  behav- 
ioral characteristics.     The  norms  for  the  ITPA  go  only 
through  age  ten.     The  subjects  in  the  present  study 
were  the  30  youngest  school  age  children  in  public 
school  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  in  Grange 
County. 

In  order  to  test  the  hypotheses,  the  investigator 
went  to  Gateway  School  to  collect  the  necessary  data. 
Information  pertaining  to  the  children  such  as  age,  grade 
level,  occupation  of  the  breadwinner  in  the  family  was 
obtained  from  the  school  records,  in  talking  with 
members  of  the  school  staff,  and,  when  necessary,  the  child's 
family.     The  investigator  then  administered  in  the 
following  orderi     the  WISC,  the  PIAT,  and  the  Auditory- 
Vocal  Automatic,  Auditor y-Uocal  Association,  Auditory 


Decoding  and  Uoccil  Encodino  Subtests  of  ths  ITPA  to  each 
child.     In  the  meantime  each  child's  teacher  completed  the 
Behavioral  Dimensions  Rating  Scale  for  him.     Each  test 
w«s  administered  cn  an  indiv/idual  basin.     The  entire 
data  collection  process  was  completed  between  February  14 
and  ff^arch  3,  1972. 

Liriitat.ions  of  the  Study 
The  subjects  in  the  present  study  cannot  be  designated 
as  being  representative  of  all  elementary  school  ags 
children  in  special  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Not  only  are  not  all  grade  levels  included  in  this  invest- 
igation, but  different  districts  have  different  criteria 
for  placement  in  these  programs.     In  additioni  for  one 
reason  or  another  several  children  who  qualify  for  admissions 
to  the  program  may  not  have  been  placed  there.  They 
could  be  attending  a  private  institution  or  might  have 
remained  in  their  regular  school.     In  other  regions  or 
under  different  circumstances  these  children  might  be  in 
special  public  school  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

Instrumentation 
The  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  is  a  combination 
of  six  factors  pertaining  to  socioeconomic  status  used 
to  predict  social  class  participation  (Warner,  I^leeker  4 
Eells,  1960).     The  traits  are  occupation,  amount  of  income, 
source  of  income,  house  type,  dwelling  area,  and  education. 
Individual  characteristics  or  combinations  of  fewer  than 
all  six  may  serve  as  predictors.     "If  social  class  were 
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to  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  one  status  characteristic, 
the  most  accurate  prediction  would  be  obtained  by  basing 
it  on  occupation  ..."(Warner  et  al.,  1960,  p.  168).  The 
reliability  of  occupation  as  an  indication  of  social 
class  placement  is  .91  (Warner  et  al.,  I960).  Combinations 
of  several  characteristics  always  include  occupation  and 
always  give  occupation  the  highest  weighting  (Warner  et  al., 
1960), 

The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  (WISC)  is 
an  individually  administered  instrument  which  yields  a 
Verbal  IQ  and  a  Performance  IQ  in  addition  to  a  Full  Scale 
IQ.     The  reliability  coefficients  quoted  for  the  WISC 
are  .88  at  age  7\,   .89  at  10^, and  .90  at  13^  for  the 
Performance  Scale.     These  yield  overall  coefficients  of 
.92,   .95,  and  .94  respectively  (F  raser,  1959),     In  many 
small-scale  investigations  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
WISC  and  Stanford  3inet  correlate  quite  highly  (,8+) 
"and  differ  little,  in  their  ability  to  predict  academic 
attainment*'(FrasBr ,  1959).       "  ...  the  test  will  probably 
satisfy  the  major  requirements  of  internal  consistency, 
reliability,  and  validity" (Patterson,  1959).     In  addition, 
the  WISC  is  easy  to  give  and  the  testing  time  varies  much 
less  than  that  for  the  Stanford  Binet.     The  WISC  has  been 
found  to  be  reliable  when  administered  to  emotionally 
disturbed  children  (Turner,  Mathews,  &  Rachman,  1967), 

Short  forms  of  the  WISC  have  been  found  to  yield 
reliable  results  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
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(Enburg,  Rowley  &  Stone,  1961}    Yudin,  1966).     For  a 
sample  of  145  children  referred  to  the  Child  Psychiatry 
Service,  Psychopathic  Hospital,  State  University  of  louia, 
scaled  scores  for  the  various  combinations  of  three,  four, 
and  five  subtests  were  formed.     They  were  then  correlated 
with  the  total  scaled  sum  for  the  entire  battery,  resulting 
in  582  correlations  (Enburg  et  al.,  1961).     One  of  the 
four  combinations  of  five  subtests  yielding  the  highest 
correlations  (.96)  found  included  the  followingi  Information, 
Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Picture  Completion,  and  Block 
Design.     This  combination  will  be  administered  in  the 
present  study • 

The  Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  is  a 
wide-range  screening  measure  of  achievement  in  Mathematics, 
Reading  Recognition,  Reading  Comprehension,  Spelling,  and 
General  Information,     It  was  standardized  from  February 
10  to  may  15,  1969  on  200  children  from  each  of  13  grade 
levels  (Dunn  &  Markwardt,  1970).     Norm  tables  are  based 
on  a  standardization  sample  of  2,889  cases. 

Reliability  evidence  was  obtained  by  readministering 
the  test  to  samples  of  50  to  75  subjects  each  at  the 
kindergarten,  first-,  third-,  fifth-,  eighth-,  and  twelfth- 
grade  levels.     The  correlation  coefficients  varied  from  a 
low  of  .42  for  kindergarten  subjects  in  Spelling  to  a  high 
of  ,94  for  third-grade  subjects  in  Reading  Recognition, 
with  an  overall  median  of  .78.     However,   .42  was  substantially 
lower  than  the  next  lowest  coefficient,   .52  for  mathematics 
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at  the  same  level.     "In  terms  of  median  values,  greatest 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  stability  of  the  Total 
Test  (.89)  and  Reading  Recognition  (.89)  and  least  in 
Reading  Comprehension  (.64)  and  Spelling  (.65)"  (Dunn 
&  Markuiardt,  1970,  p.  44).     The  overall  stability  of 
scores  in  terms  of  median  values  was  greatest  at  the 
first-,  fifth-  and  eighth-grade  levels  (.80)  and  lowest 
at  the  kindergarten  level.     The  discussion  pertaining  to 
the  construction  of  the  test  indicated  that  it  has  content 
and  item  validity.     Studies  are  needed  to  determine  the 
degree  of  concurrent  and  predictive  validity. 

The  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  (ITPA) 
is  a  diagnostic  instrument  composed  of  12  subtests.  The 
battery  taps  the  child's  receptive  and  expressive  language 
skills  at  the  automatic,  representational,  and  associational 
levels.     The  four  subtests  given  in  the  present  study  are 
the  Auditory  Decoding,  Vocal  Encoding,  Auditory-Uocal 
Association  and  Auditory-Uocal  Automatic.     They  were  chosen 
because  collectively  they  seem  best  to  assess  the  ability 
of  a  child  to  organize,  understand,  and  express  his  ideas 
about  familiar  objects  and  situations  in  a  meaningful  way 
(McCarthy  &  Kirk,  1961).     All  four  subtests  have  content 
validity  and  all  except  the  Auditory-l/ocal  Automatic  have 
constructive  validity.     The  Auditory  Decoding  and  Auditory- 
Vocal  Association  have  qualified  concurrent  and  predictive 
validity,  whereas  these  are  "questionable"  for  Vocal 
Encoding  and  "doubtful"  for  Auditory-Vocal  Automatic 
(McCarthy  &  Kirk,  1963). 
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The  ITPA  has  been  administered  to  many  different  qrcjps 
of  normal  and  handicapped  children.  Tost-retest  reliability 
coefficients  are  presented  below! 


jr  c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n  _N 

.70  normal  69 

.94  mentally  retarded  29 

.82  mentally  retarded  32 

.95  cerebral  palsied  14 


a  f)  e 

6-  7 

7-  10 
7-10 
5-17 


time  Ispse 
3  months 
9  months 
3  m.criths 
3  days 


(McCarthy  &  Olson,  1964). 

The  Behavioral  Dimensions  Rating  Scale  (Bromn  & 
Bullock,  1970)  was  designed  especially  for  the  study  by 
Bullock  and  Brown  (1972)  in  order  to  determine  behavioral 
patterns  of  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  spsciol 
public  school  classes.     The  instrument  consists  of  24 
pairs  of  adjectives  referring  to  uiays  children  act.  The 
checklist  was  completed  for  1086  children.     I ntercorrela- 
tions  were  computed  on  the  items  and  s  principal  components 
factor  solution  was  extracted.     This  was  subjected  to  a 
varimax  rotation  and  the  four  factor  solution  was  selected. 
The  items  loading  .50  or  greater  were  chosen  for  each  factor. 
The  four  factors  were  (l)  aggressive/acting  out,   (2)  with- 
drawn,  (3)  tense/anxious,  and  (4)  irresponsible/inattentive. 

Data  Analysis 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  relationship  specified 
in  the  hypotheses,  Pearson  Product-POoment  correlations 
were  computed  between  socioeconomic  status  and  each  of 
the  educationally  relevant  variables  and  between  the 
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educationally  relevant  variables  to  one  another.  The 
data  analysis  was  done  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Computing  Center  with  the  use  of  the  LIFSPLC20  program. 
Significance  of  the  correlations  was  set  at  the 
.05  level.     No  cause-effect  relationship  was  implied 
between  the  factors  because  correlations  do  not  support 
inference  of  causality. 

Significance 

The  present  study  extends  the  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  of  socioeconomic  status  to  performance  on 
specified  educationally  relevant  variables  to  emotionally 
disturbed  children.     Studies  along  this  line  have  been 
done  with  different  groups  of  normal  children  in  varied 
settings.     Studies  have  also  been  done  in  the  public 
schools  with  "school  disordered"  children  and  with 
children    being  considered  for  placement  in  special  classes 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed.     No  such  study  had  yet 
been  done  with  children  who  are  already  enrolled  in  special 
public  school  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

The  information  provided  by  this  study  will  be  useful 
to  classroom  teachers  involved  in  designing  instructional 
programs  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.     The  concomi- 
tance of  socioeconomic  status  and  specified  educationally 
relevant  variables  and  the  concomitance  of  pairs  of 
educationally  relevant  variables  are  factors  which  could 
be  considered  in  curriculum  planning.     For  example,  as 
indicated  by  Cohen  (1969),  different  methods  of  teaching 
reading  have  been  found  to  be  appropriate  for  children 
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from  each  of  the  socioeconomic  levels.     The  teaching  method 
most  efficient  for  use  with  lower  class  children  may  not 
be  the  most  efficient  for  upper  class  children.  The 
relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and  the  educa- 
tionally relevant  variables  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  the  variables  to  one  another  may  have  implications 
for  designing  the  most  desirable  learning  situations 
to  meet  different  children's  needs. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
RESULTS 

The  sample  in  the  present  study  consisted  of  30  chil- 
dren ages  7-1  to  10-6  enrolled  at  the  Gateway  School,  Orlando, 
Florida,  a  special  public  school  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ratings  of  occupa- 
tional levels  of  the  children's  families  as  determined  by 
the  revised  occupational  measure  of  the  Warner  Scale,  Since 
the  mean  occupational  level  was  4./i3,  where  level  1 
indicates  the  highest  socioeconomic  status  and  level  7 
indicates  the  lowest,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  children 

TABLE  1 

Distribution  of  Rating  of  Occupational  Levels 
as  Determined  by  the  Revised  Occupational 
Measure  of  the  Uarner  Scale 


Occupational  Level  Number  of  Children 

1  (highest)  4 

2  2 

3  1 

4  6 

5  7 

6  7 

7  (lowest)  3 


N30 


5^  =  4.43 
s=1.84 


were  generally  from  lower  class  families  on  the  basis  of 
this  instrument.     They  were  also  of  significantly  lower 
intelligence,  had  significantly  lower  achievement  test 
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scores,  and  were  of  significantly  lower  lanouaqe  ability 
than  would  be  expected  of  the  normal  population  at  com- 
parable age  levels.     Evidence  to  this  effect  is  provided 
in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4.     In  each  instance,  x  represents  the 
sample  mean,  u  represents  the  population  mean,  s  represents 
standard  deviation,  and  n  represents  the  number  of  children 
by  age  in  the  sample. 

Table  2  provided  a  comparison  by  age  level  of  the  mean 
scaled  scores  on  the  UiISC  between  the  present  sample  and 
the  standardization  population.     Although  there  were  no 

TABLE  2 

A  Comparison  by  Age  Level  of  the  fOean  Scaled  Scores 
Between  the  Present  Sample  of  Children  and  the 
Standardization  Population  on  Five  lUechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  Subtestsi 
Information,  Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Picture 
Completion,  Block  Design 


Aae 

7 

u 

s 

n 

t 

P 

7 

3B 

50 

10.2 

10 

-3.B 

.005 

8 

44 

50 

13.7 

5 

-1.0 

N.S. 

9 

34 

50 

13.1 

9 

-3.7 

.01 

10 

32 

50 

4.7 

4 

-7.7 

.005 

black  children  in  the  standardization  population,  there 
were  several  black  children  in  the  present  sample.  The 
difference  between  the  intelligence  level  of  the  disturbed 
children  and  the  standardization  population  was  highly 
significant  for  children  ages  7,  9,  and  10. 


A  comparison  by  age  level  of  the  mean  raw  scores 
on  the  PIAT  between  the  present  sample  of  children  and 
the  standardization  population  is  presented  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 


A  Comparison  by  Age  Level  of  the  Hlean  Raw  Scores 

Between  the  Present  Sample  of  Children  and 
.  the  Standardization  Population  on  the  Peabody 
Individual  Achievement  Test 


Age  ^  u  s  n  t  p 


93 

124 

29,6 

10 

-3.3 

.01 

8 

114 

164 

31.3 

5 

-3.4 

.05 

111 

188 

24.7 

9 

-9.3 

.001 

10 

118 

225 

31.0 

4 

-6.9 

.01 

Significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  were  found 


at  all  four  age  levels,  the  greatest  significance  being 
among  nine-year- olds . 

Table  4  shows  a  comparison  by  age  level  of  the  mean 
raw  scores  on  the  ITPA  between  the  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  the  standardization  population.  Significant 
differences  were  found  for  each  age  group,  with  the 
standardization. population  obtaining  higher  scores  at  all 

TABLE  4 

A  Comparison  by  Age  Level  of  the  IVlean  Raw 
Scores  Between  the  Present  Sample  of  Children 

and  the  Standardization  Population  on  Four 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  Subtestsi 

Auditory-Vocal  Automatic,  Auditory-Vocal 
Association,  Auditory  Decoding,  Vocal  Encoding 


Age 

u 

s 

n 

t 

P 

7 

88 

115 

27.7 

10 

-3.1 

.05 

8 

92 

127 

12.3 

5 

-6.2 

.005 

9 

96 

141 

35.5 

9 

-3.8 

.01 

10 

100 

148 

25.7 

4 

-3.7 

.05 

levels.     The  difference  found  between  the  two  groups  of 


eight-year-olds  was  the  most  significant. 
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Reference  will  be  made  frequently  on  the  following 
pages  to  the  intercorrelation  matrix  presented  in  Table  5, 
Significant  correlations  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
specified  educationally  relevant  variables  and  between 
the  variables  to  one  another  will  be  discussed  in  the 
subsequent  section. 

Discussion  of  the  Findings  by  Hypotheses 
Null  Hypothesis  I 

HqI     It  was  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  socio- 
economic status  and  specified  educationally  relevant 
variables.     No  significant  relationship  was  found;  there- 
fore, the  Null  Hypothesis  was  accepted.     Whereas  IQ, 
achievement,  and  language  ability  were  positively  related 
to  socioeconomic  status,  the  four  behavioral  characteristics 
were  negatively  related  to  it.     Two  of  these,  aggressive/ 
acting  out  and  tense/anxious,  were  significant  at  the  10 
percent  level  of  confidence. 

Corollary  a.     Table  6  shows  the  distribution  of  scaled 
scores  as  determined  by  the  Information,  Comprehension, 
Arithmetic,  Picture  Completion  and  Block  Design  Subtests 
of  the  Wise.     A  scaled  score  of  50  indicates  average 
intellectual  functioning,  since  the  scaled  scores  have 
been  derived  so  as  to  provide  at  each  age  and  for  each 
separate  subtest  a  mean  of  10.     Only  three  children  in 
the  sample  demonstrated  above  average  intelligence.  No 
statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  between 
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TABLE  6 

Distribution  of  Scaled  Scores  Obtained  on  five 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  Subtestsj 
Information,  Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Picture 
Completion,  Block  Design 


Scaled  Scores 

Number  of  Children 

66-70 

1 

61-65 

0 

56-60 

1 

51-55 

1 

46-50 

2 

41-45 

6 

36-40 

5 

31-35 

4 

26-30 

2 

21-25 

5 

belouj  21 

1 

7=36.66 

N28 

s=12.11 

the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed  childr 
and  intelligence.     Corollary  a  was  therefore  accepted. 
Corollary  b.     Table  7  shows  the  distribution  of 

TABLE  7 

Distribution  of  Standard  Scores  Obtained  on 
the  Peabody  Individual  Achievement 

Test 


Ulandard  Scores  i\jumber  of  Children 


100-104 
95-99 
90-94 
85-89 
80-84 


75-79  4 


70-74 


1 


65-69  3 
below  65  5 


N28 


3?=78.50 
3=15.23 
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standard  scores  obtained  on  the  Arithmetic,  Reading 
Recognition,  Reading  Comprehension,  Spelling,  and  General 
Information  Subtests  of  the  PIAT.     A  percentile  rank  of 
ho  corresponds  to  a  standard  score  of  100.     O/nly  four 
children  in  the  sample  obtained  a  standard  score  of  100 
or  above,  with  the  highest  standard  score  obtained  being 
103.     This  corresponds  to  a  percentile  rank  of  58.  Five 
children  were  below  the  first  percentile  based  on  the 
standardization  population.     Since  no  statistically  signi 
ficant  relationship  was  found  between  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  achievement, 
Corollary  b  was  accepted. 

TABLE  8 

Distribution  of  Scaled  Scores  Obtained  on  Four 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 
Subtestsj     Auditory-Vocal  Automatic, 
Auditory-Vocal  Association,  Auditory 
Decoding,  Vocal  Encoding 


Scaled  Scores 

Number  of  Children 

160-169 

1 

150-159 

1 

140-149 

2 

130-139 

1 

120-129 

4 

110-119 

6 

100-109 

4 

90-99 

3 

80-89 

4 

below  80 

2 

s=  26.42 

Corollary  c.     The  distribution  of  scaled  scores 


obtained  on  the  Auditory-Vocal  Automatic,  Auditory-Vocal 
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Association,  Auditory  Decoding,  and  Uocal  Encoding  Subtests 
of  the  ITPA  is  illustrated  on  Table  8.    A  scaled  score  of 
144  indicates  average  language  ability  since  the  scaled 
scores  have  been  derived  so  as  to  provide  for  each  separate 
subtest  a  mean  of  36.     Three  of  the  disturbed  children  had 
scores  at  or  above  this  level.     Corollary  c  was  accepted 
because  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  language  ability. 

Corollary  d.     The  degree  and  distribution  of  the 
following  behaviors  as  measured  by  the  Behavioral  Dimensions 
Rating  Scale  are  presented  in  Table  9t  aggressive/acting 
out,  withdrawn,  tense/anxious,  and  irresponsible/inattentive • 
The  instrument  reflects  the  degree  of  the  four  character- 
istics as  seen  by  the  child's  teacher.  Aggressive/acting 
out  behavior  is  characterized  by  fighting,  threatening, 
and  hurting  others,  as  well  as  by  being  destructive  and 
disruptive.     Withdrawn  refers  to  a  child  who  is  shy, 
passive,  timid,  and  quiet,  and  who  typically  plays  alone. 
Tense/anxious  behavior,  as  factored  out  with  this  scale, 
has  no  other  concomitant  problems.     The  irresponsible/ 
inattentive  pattern  of  interaction  is  related  to  rule 
breaking  which  may  account  for  a  child's  inability  to  meet 
situational  expectations  (Bullock  &  Brown,  1972 j  • ; .     ,  ] 
Brown  &  Bullock,  1972).     The  range  of  possible  scores  on  the 
aggressive/acting  out  dimension  is  9  to  63  with  9  indicating 
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TABLE  9 

Degree  and  Distribution  of  the  Following  Behaviors 
as  Measured  by  the  Behavioral  Dimensions 
Rating  Scale:     Aggressive/Acting  Cut,  Withdrawn, 
Tense/Anxious,  Irresponsible /inattentive 


Range      Aggressive/    ^uthdrZT'Y'^  Responsibly 
^        Acting  Out  Anxious  Inattentive 


60-64 

1 

55-59 

0 

0 

50-54 

3 

0 

45-49 

5 

0 

40-44 

5 

0 

35-39 

2 

7 

30-34 

4 

7 

25-29 

2 

7 

20-24 

2 

5 

1 

15-19 

4 

1 

7 

10-14 

1 

1 

20 

12 

5-9 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0-4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

N29 

N29 

N29 

i\i29 

5^=36.00 

x=2B.45 

S=9.63 

S=11.55 

s=13.36 

s=  7.19 

s=2.24 

s=  4.58 

the  lowest  degree  of  this  trait.     The  range  of  possible 
scores  for  withdrawn  behavior  is  8  to  56  with  8  implying 
the  lowest  degree  of  this  behavior.     The  range  of  possible 
scores  on  the  tense/anxious  dimension  is  2  to  14  and  the 
range  on  the  irresponsible/inattentive  characteristic  is 
3  to  21.     No  statistically  significant  relationship  was 
found  between  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  behavioral  characteristics.  Corollary 
d  was  therefore  accepted. 
Null  Hypothesis  II 

HqI     It  was  stated  that  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between 
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pairs  of  specified  educationally  relevant  variables. 
Since  several  significant  correlations  were  found,  the 
Null  Hypothesis  was  rejectedt  .  . 

Corollary  a.     A  correlation  of  0,79  was  obtained 
among  the  emotionally  disturbed    children  between  intel- 
ligence and  achievement.     Since  this  is  significant  beyond 
the  .001  level  of  confidence,  Corollary  a  was  rejected. 

Corollary  b.     A  correlation  of  0,78,  significant 
beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence,  was  found  between 
intelligence  and  language  ability  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children.     Corollary  b  was  therefore  rejected. 

Corollary  c.    There  was  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between 
intelligence  and  behavioral  characteristics?  therefore 
Corollary  c  was  accepted.  {  ■  '  ' 

Corollary  d.     A  correlation  of  0,82  was  obtained 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  achievement 
and  language  ability.     Since  this  is  significant  beyond 
the  .001  level  of  confidence,  Corollary  d  was  rejected. 

Corollary  e.     A  correlation  of  -0,39,  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence,  was  found  among  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  between  achievement  and 
aggressive/acting  out  behavior.     Corollary  e  was  there- 
fore rejected. 

Corollary  f.     No  significant  relationship  was  found 
among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between  language 
ability  and  behavioral  characteristics;  therefore, 
Corollary  f  was  rejected. 
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Corollary  q.     There  were  several  significant  rela- 
tionships among  emotionally  disturbed  children  between 
different  behavioral  characteristics.     Two  correlations 
were  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
The  correlation  between  aggressive/acting  out  behavior  and 
tense/anxious  behavior  was  0.73  and  the  correlation  between 
aggressive/acting  out  behavior  and  irresponsible/inattentive 
behavior  was  0.76,     A  correlation  of  0,55,  significant  at 
the  ,005  level  of  confidence,  was  obtained  between  tense/ 
anxious  and  irresponsible/inattentive  behavior.     In  view 
of  these  findings,  Corollary  g  was  rejected. 

Corollary  h,     A  correlation  of  -0.47  was  found  among 
emotionally  disturbed  children  between  age  and  achievement. 
This  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  and 
implies  that  the  older  these  children  are,  the  further 
behind  they  tend  to  be  in  academic  performance.  Corollary 
h  was  rejected. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECDIVIIVIENDAT I  DNS 
Conclusions 

The  findings  of  the  study  have  shown  that  among  the 
present  sample  of  emotionally  disturbed  children,  intelli- 
gence, achievement,  language  ability  and  behavioral 
characteristics  were  not  significantly  related  to  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  children's  families.  Since, 
however,  intelligence,  achievement,  and  language  ability 
were  positively  related  to  socioeconomic  status  and  the 
four  behavioral  characteristics  were  negatively  related 
to  it,  further  investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
these  variables  with  emotionally  disturbed  children  of 
different  age  levels  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings 
would  be  in  order. 

The  highly  significant  correlations  between  intelligence, 
achievement,  and  language  ability  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  three  instruments  used  to 
measure  these  variables  have  a  great  deal  of  commonality 
in  terms  of  information  sought.     The  significant  negative 
correlation  between  achievement  and  aggressive/acting  out 
behavior  indicates  that  the  higher  the  child's  academic 
achievement,  the  less  aggressive  he  tends  to  be.  This 
result  supports  the  evidence  provided  by  Graubard  (1971). 
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He  reported  that  among  emotionally  disturbed  boys  ages 
9-14,  the  greatest  amount  of  academic  retardation  is 
exhibited  by  the  conduct  problem  child.     A  major  Finding 
of  the  present  study  is  the  relationship  between  academic 
achievement  and  aggressive/acting  out  behavior.  The 
negative  correlation  implies  the  need  for  children  to 
achieve  and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  achievement 
experiences  as  a  means  toward  changing  and  ameliorating 
inappropriate  behavior.     No  cause-effect  relationship  was 
postulated  by  the  correlations  in  the  current  investigation 
because  it  was  not  an  experimental  study;  however,  the 
fact  that  children,  whose  achievement  is  more  commen- 
surate with  their  age  level,  tend  to  be  less  aggressive 
presents  the  possibility  that  the  manipulation  of  achieve- 
ment may  have  bearing  upon  the  degree  of  a  child's  aggressior,. 
The  vast  ramifications  this  could  have  for  the  efficient 
management  of,  and  remediation  procedures  with,  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  order  that  they  might  function 
optimally  in  the  regular  educational  mainstream  are  evident. 
Successful  academic  performance  could  become  the  major 
therapeutic  technique  used  to  ameliorate  the  behavior 
problems  of  emotionally  disturbed  children.     This  treatment 
method  could  be  extended  to  children  in  general. 

Among  the  many  studies  cited  in  Chapter  Two  regarding 
the  academic  achievement  and  behavioral  characteristics 
of  normal  children,  both  lower  academic  achievement  and 
a  greater  propensity  toward  aggressive  behavior  were 
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generally  found  among  normal  children  of  lower  socio- 
economic status.     Perhaps  if  instruments  other  than  the 
occupational  measure  of  the  Warner  Scale  were  used  to 
determine  the  socioeconomic  status  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  special  public  school  classes,  similar  findings 
would  be  obtained. 

The  highly  significant  correlations  between  aggressive/ 
acting  out  behavior  and  both  tense/anxious  behavior  and 
irresponsible/inattentive  behavior  and  between  the  latter 
two  characteristics  to  one  another  support  the  findings 
of  Bullock  and  Brown  (1972.)  that  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  these  traits  to  occur  together.     A  most  interesting 
factor  observed  in  the  results  is  that  each  of  the  four 
behavioral  characteristics  in  question  was  negatively 
related  to  intelligence,  achievement,  and  language  ability. 
Stated  more  precisely,  the  higher  a  child's  performance  on 
the  Wise,  PIAT,  and  ITPA,  the  lower  his  tendency  to  ba 
aggressive/acting  out,  withdrawn,  tense/anxious,  or 
irresponsible/inattentive.     Furthermore,  the  behavioral 
characteristics  were  positively  related  to  one  another} 
more  specifically,  as  a  child  exhibits  more  of  one  charac- 
teristic the  tendency  is  that  he  will  exhibit  more  of  the 
other  three.     Additional  studies  must  be  done  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  of  different  age  levels  in 
a  variety  of  educational  settings  in  order  to  determine 
whether  these  findings  are  consistent. 

The  significant  correlation  between  age  and  academic 
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achievement  lends  support  to  the  findings  of  Stennett 
(1966)  who  stated  that  emotionally  disturbed  children  fall 
further  and  further  behind  their  peers  as  they  progress 
through  the  elementary  grades.     This  factor  has  implications 
for  the  importance  of  early  identification  and  appropriate 
remedial  instruction  techniques  with  the  disturbed  school 
age  population. 

Recommendations 
Recommendations  for  Classroom  Teachers 

The  academic  performance  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  the  present  study  indicates  that  they  are  far 
behind  their  regular  class  peers  in  terms  of  achievement. 
In  view  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation,  the 
following  recommendations  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for 
classroom  teachersi 

1.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  proper  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers  of  diagnostic 
evaluations  of  their  pupils  and  the  appropriate 
implementation  of  sequential  remedial  instruction 
techniques  in  order  to  enable  these  children  to 
overcome  their  academic  deficits.     Teachers  must 
be  able  to  understand  as  well  as  apply  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  diagnostic  instruments  to  help 
assure  that  the  most  efficient  educational  plans 
for  each  child  be  carried  out. 

2.  Since  academic  achievement  has  been  shown  to 
correlate  negatively  with  aggressive  behavior, 
teachers  might  well  consider  the  implications 


of  this  relationship  in  planning  instructional 
programs  to  meet  different  children's  needs. 
Recommendations  for  Researchers 

It  would  be  valuable  for  researchers  to  reproduce 
this  study  with  larger  and  different  groups  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  of  various  ages  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  relationships  found  with  the  present  sample  may 
be  generalized  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  following  recommendations  are  in  order  for  researchersi 

1.  Further  investigation  should  be  done  regarding 
the  relationship  of  socioeconomic  status  and 
educationally  relevant  variables  utilizing  a 
variety  of  measures  of  each  factor  so  that  it 

may  be  established  whether  socioeconomic  status  is 
always  positively  related  to  intelligence,  achieve- 
ment, and  language  ability  and  always  negatively 
related  to  the  four  behavioral  characteristics 
investigated  in  the  present  study,  and  if  these 
relationships  become  significant  with  larger 
samples . 

2.  A  similar  effort  should  be  made  in  order  to 
determine  whether  intelligence,  achievement, 
and  language  ability  are  always  negatively 
correlated  with  the  four  behavioral  characteristics, 
and  with  which  groups  the  correlations  may  be 
significant.     The  results  of  these  studies  may 

have  implications  for  classroom  teachers  in 
terms  of  efficient  programing  for  emotionally 
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disturbed  children. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  rating  scale  was  used 
in  the  present  investigation,  further  study 
is  needed  regarding  the  correlations  between 
behavior  patterns  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  order  to  determine  whether  children 
actually  demonstrate  these  behaviors  or  whether 
a  cultural  stereotype  is  influencing  the  teachers* 
ratings . 
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